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Do You Have Reading Problems? 


WouLD you like a list of 25 foundation books for a child’s library? 
Are you looking for the right books for a child of ten, or wondering what 
books to begin with at three? 


Do you have a child who doesn’t care for fairy tales but wants fact 
stories? Would you like to know some adventure stories that are exciting 
and well written, or some simple and authentic books on astronomy, animal 
life, history or science? Have you searched long for that rarest species, the 
humorous tale for children? Do you want to know which stories are good 
for reading aloud? 


The Association for Arts in Childhood will be glad to answer your ques- 
tions or refer you to lists published by the U. S. Office of Education, The 
Association for Childhood Education, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, leading libraries and schools or other sources. 


Please send self-addressed stamped envelope and make your queries as 


specific as possible. 
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Peter Penguin ‘I alking 


Down on the Isle of Penguins where I went to school—learning swim- 
ming, diving, fish-catching and burrow-digging—we used to spend a lot 
of time in the water this kind of weather. I am an odd bird, you know— 
really part fish and part rabbit. When I am not in the water, I live in a 
burrow. I can’t fly, but I do love to swim. And can I swim—and dive— 
and float! I wish you could see me! 

Then, when I have had enough of that, I sit on the sand and think. 
I am very fond of thinking, too. Yesterday I was thinking about all the 
good times I’ve had the past year. I decided the very best time was when 
a dozen children from Sunnyside Progressive School came here to see me. 
Was I excited! They had written they were coming to see Peter Penguin, 
and the idea of a dozen children and two or three teachers coming all the 
way from Sunnyside to see me had me scared and pleased and all in a 
dither. I wanted to do something to give them a good time; so I thought 
of all the stories I like best. Then after they had seen the office, and how 
the magazine is made and where their own names were in the subscription 
file, I told them stories. And I think they had a good time. They said 
they did. I hope more boys and girls will come. 

If you can’t come to see me, write me a letter. I like letters, too. You 
will find in OUR OWN two very good letters about spring. Others that 
I liked very much came from Marian Chapin, Joan Le Vino, Ann Aikman, 
Naomi Gross, Margaret Luchak, Eliza Hart Tietsch, Delphine Davis and . 
Lois Klopfer. 

I especially want you to write me about animals. If you are living in 
the country this summer, maybe you have become quite well acquainted 
with a farm animal or a wild animal in the woods, or perhaps you keep 
a pet at home. Anyway, write about an animal that you know intimately. 
A bird or a fish will do just as well. For the two best letters I will send 


prizes—two good new books about creatures. Address: PETER PENGUIN, 
c/o STORY PARADE. 
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She cheered the King and she cheered the Queen. 





MISS CRUMPET’S GREAT DAY 


By FRANK ROSENGREN 


Illustrated by Helen Finger 


Tue peorce of London were preparing to crown their new 
King. Preparations for the great event had gone on for 
months. Streets were gay with banners and flags and no 
expense was spared to make the event the greatest of its kind 
in history. And in the midst of it all stood the tiny little 
candy shop of Miss Crumpet. 

Miss Crumpet was a lively little lady, plump, rather short, 
and always amiable and cheerful. As the Great Day drew 
nearer, Miss Crumpet seemed to lose some of her usual cheer- 
fulness. At first she had watched the activity with great joy, 
but as days passed she noticed that London grew more and 
more crowded. She suddenly realized that she would be at a 
serious disadvantage among the huge crowds. First of all, her 
plumpness prevented her from walking very far; and, sec- 
ondly, her shortness kept her from seeing over other people’s 
heads. She knew how much these difficulties would interfere, 
and she was so anxious to see EVERYTHING. And then—Pro- 
fessor Beep came to town! 

Did you never hear of Professor Beep, the great inventor? 
Professor Beep, inventor, explorer, and sometimes strong man 
in the circus? Why, he could invent anything. Once when 
the King of Siam wanted to know who was coming around 
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the corner before he got there, Professor Beep invented the 
Around-the-Corner-Squinter and gave it to the King. The 
King was so grateful he gave the Professor a huge reward—an 
elephant that weighed tons. 

One day, shortly after his arrival in London, he wandered 
into Miss Crumpet’s candy shop. 

“And, my dear lady,” said the Professor to Miss Crumpet, 





The King gave the Professor a huge reward. 


“I suppose that on Coronation Day your shop will be closed, 
while you watch the great affair?” 

“Alas!” said Miss Crumpet. “Well could I spare my shop 
the presence of myself, but how is one so short as I to see 
anything over the heads of the crowds that will line the way 
of the procession?” 

“Tis true she is a bit on the short side, and she tends to be 
rather a bit overdone on the sturdy side, as well,” thought 
Professor Beep. ‘However, something will have to be done. 
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She seems a sweet lady deserving of my help.” He bowed low. 

“Madame,” said Professor Beep, “I am a great inventor. I 
must place my brain at your disposal and invent something 
that will help you to see the Coronation Parade.” 

“Ah! if you only could,” sighed Miss Crumpet. “But, 
kind sir, I fear I could not afford the services of one so great.” 

It pleased the Professor to have Miss Crumpet recognize his 
greatness so quickly, and he assured her, with a grand gesture, 
that there would be no charge. With that he cried, “Good 
day, fair lady, I am off to serve you.” 

But day followed day, and Professor Beep, rack his brains 
as he would, could discover no solution to the problem. He 
visited Miss Crumpet at her shop and there reviewed the 
situation, and also reviewed Miss Crumpet. “Even if she 
could be stretched, she could not be stretched enough,” 
thought the Professor, and he would come away completely 
disheartened. And the day of the Coronation drew nearer 
and nearer. 

While the Professor was strolling through the Zoo the next 
morning, he saw a kangaroo give a mighty jump, and as soon 
as he saw that jump he shouted, “Ha! I’ve got it!” Away 
he rushed madly to his home. When he arrived there he hur- 
ried to his trunk and brought out a pair of boots. Hugging 
the boots closely, he started for Miss Crumpet’s. 

When he arrived there he found her sitting on her door- 
step weeping. “And why are you weeping, my Little Pet?” 
said he. The Professor felt he had known Miss Crumpet long 
enough to shorten her name, but for some reason he preferred 
to call her “‘my Little Pet” rather than “my Little Crum.” 

“IT weep because I shall not see the parade,” said she. ““To- 
morrow is the great day, and you have failed me.” 
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“Not so, my Little Crum, I mean—Pet,” cried the Pro- 
fessor, and with a flourish he brought the boots from behind 
his back. “Behold!” 

“Worrying about me has driven the poor man distracted,” 
thought Miss Crumpet. ‘What use can those boots be?” 

But the Professor was busy and while the children stood 
about goggle-eyed, listening and watching, he put on the 
boots. Then he jumped lightly and bounded into the air. 

“Come back,” cried the children, but before the words 
were well out of their mouths the Professor had disappeared 
around the corner. The children ran swiftly after him but 
had scarcely gone ten steps when they heard a voice behind 
them saying, ““Where to, my little friends?” 

They turned around and there was Professor Beep! He 
had bounded clear around the block almost as quick as a wink. 

“But how will the Bouncing Boots help Miss Crumpet?” 
asked the children. 

““Heavens, I never thought of that,” said the Professor. “I 
must invent something at once for the Coronation takes place 
tomorrow.” As the Professor bounded away Miss Crumpet 
thought, “‘He is a dear man, but he seems a bit silly at times. 
I know I shall never see the parade.” And she fell to weep- 
ing again. 

Professor Beep bounded away toward his home. These 
Bouncing Boots were his greatest invention. He well remem- 
bered the needy occasion when they had been invented. He 
had been exploring in the upper reaches of the Amazon River 
in South America. No, he must have been in Africa. He 
couldn’t remember where it was. Anyway, they were after 
him foot and sleigh, tooth and nail. He had to escape them. 
They were coming closer and closer and, then, he came to a 
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deserted blockhouse. Or was it a castle? He couldn’t re- 
member. All he could remember was that he needed to 
escape. He hurried into the—whichever it was—and almost 
immediately stumbled into a pot of some strange smelling 
mixture that was simmering over a fire. The pot overturned 
and its contents spilled on the floor. He stepped into the 
mixture and then stepped out of it. The fluid hardened on 
his boots and he found himself bouncing a bit each time he 
stepped. He stepped into the mixture again and then out to 





The pot overturned and its contents spilled on the floor. 


let it harden. He did this many times and each time a layer 
was added to the soles of his boots he found that he bounded 
higher into the air on making the slightest effort. One time 
he stepped down too hard and his head went right through 
the thatched roof of the blockhouse. Or was it the castle? 
He couldn’t remember. Anyway, he was saved. 
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By this time his enemies had almost reached him. He heard 
their mad yells through the forest. He carefully left wher- 
ever he was, and once in the open air he gave a mighty jump. 
Up he flew over the tree tops but he came right straight down 
again in the same spot. He tried again, but this time he 
bounded forward. It worked. 

He came back years later to measure the distance he had 
bounded forward and found it something less than five hun- 
dred feet . . . but it had been enough. He had bounded all 
that day until he reached civilization. By that time he was 
tired of the boots and never wore them again until this day. 

When the Professor reached his home he spent a few hours 
in thought and then he went to the market place and bought 
various things, including a rocking chair. That evening he 
gave a huge sigh of relief and went to bed. He knew he 
would not fail Miss Crumpet on the morrow. 

The day of the Coronation arrived and for what seemed 
a dreadfully long time Miss Crumpet sat on her doorstep, 
completely disheartened. She had given up all hope of seeing 
the Parade. Suddenly, while looking off down the road, a 
strange sight met her eyes. Could it be? It seemed impossi- 
ble! Yes, it was—it was Professor Beep. But what in the 
world was that on his shoulders? It looked like a rocking 
chair. And so it was! When the Professor arrived at her 
doorstep, he reached down and catching Miss Crumpet about 
the waist he lifted her high into the air and into the chair. 
Miss Crumpet screamed with fright at first, but Professor 
Beep soon reassured her. 

“And now, I suggest that you tighten across your lap that 
strap I have fastened to the side of the chair,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “We're going traveling.” 
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Miss Crumpet did as she was told, and then the Professor 
called, ‘““Here we go,” and gave a gentle bound into the air. 
Up they flew, and Miss Crumpet was so amazed that she 
forgot to be frightened. However, there was nothing to be 


i 








Miss Crumpet sat on her doorstep, completely disheartened. 


frightened about. Professor Beep bounced away so gently 
that it was like sitting at home in one’s rocking chair, with 
one remarkable difference. 
“I can see everything for blocks and blocks,” cried Miss 
Crumpet. And that, of course, was the Professor’s plaff. 
Now, Miss Crumpet could see over the heads of everybody. 
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People turned to stare as the Professor bounded along— 
stared with envy, when they realized how easily both Miss 
Crumpet and the Professor saw everything without straining 
and craning their necks. Miss Crumpet, fascinated by the 
Parade itself, was oblivious of them all. Her eyes feasted on 
gorgeous color, beautiful uniforms, regal clothing, gayly 
decorated horses and magnificent coaches until she became 
weary. Suddenly, she looked down at the crowds and dis- 
covered something was missing. She had nothing to wave— 
why, she didn’t even have a camera. 

“Professor Beep,” she called, “you must let me down a 
moment.” 

And then, as the Professor worriedly lifted her to the 
ground, she said, “Professor, I must have a banner to wave. 
I must have a camera so that I can take pictures.” 

He felt better immediately. Why, she was enjoying her- 
self so much she felt she must wave something, and shout, and 
tell the world about it. Very well, she should have it. But it 
suddenly dawned upon him that he had no money. 

“Gladly would I purchase you the trifles you request,” he 
said ever so grandly to Miss Crumpet, accompanying his fine 
words with a bow, “but I have no money.” 

““No money?” said Miss Crumpet. 

“No money,” said the Professor. 

They looked at each other in dismay. 

“No money,” again said Miss Crumpet. 

*“No money,” repeated the Professor. 

“That 1s too bad,” said Miss Crumpet. 

“Precisely,” said the Professor. “But being a man of many 
talents, I suggest that you allow me to commune with myself 
for a moment and the difficulty I am sure will vanish.” 
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Miss Crumpet sat down while the Professor communed. 
Suddenly the Professor stirred. ‘Then he shook himself. 
Then he jumped up with glee and looked as though he were 
going to shake Miss Crumpet—just a jolly cheerful shake. 
But he didn’t. Instead he said, ““The answer is simple. These 
goodly folk have been watching us with envy. Many of those 
in the back rows can see scarcely a thing. I shall sell them 
bounces so that they can see the sights, and for this slight 
service they shall pay me.” With these words the Professor 
bounded away and soon she heard him singing as he moved 


behind the crowd: 


The price is not sixpence, nor fivepence, nor four, 

It’s tuppence a bounce, and you'll see so much more; 

You will see your new King and your Queen on their way 
To be crowned at Westminster on this very day. 

You pay by the bounce 

And not by the ounce. 

Come large and come small, 

Come one and come all. 

The Professor was besieged by people wanting to ride, and 
soon he had earned enough to buy a handful of banners and 
flags and balloons for Miss Crumpet. And last of all he 
bought a small camera. 

Returning to Miss Crumpet he soon had her perched in her 
chair. How merrily she waved her banners and flags! How 
gaily she let loose her balloons! How carefully did she click 
her camera! She cheered the King and she cheered the Queen 
and she carefully snapped their pictures. 

And then the parade was over. Miss Crumpet was tired, 
but not too tired to give one final cheer for Professor Beep 
who had made her glorious day possible. 


Finally, the Professor stopped bouncing and, glancing up 
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at Miss Crumpet, discovered that she was fast asleep. She 
was all tired out, but she had a most contented smile on her 
face. The Professor brought her to her own door and there 
awakened her and gently let her down. Then he said, ‘‘Miss 
Crumpet, has it been a happy day?” 

“Oh, Professor!” said Miss Crumpet. ‘The most glorious 
day of my life. If only—if only the King had sat still and 
stopped his bobbing up and down.” 





WARNING 


Green apples are apt 


To be a surprise, 
If eaten before 
They’re made into pies. 
—ELuis ATKISSON MCDONALD 
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THE GYPSY DOG 


By CHEsLEY KAHMANN 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


THE Srory So Far: Into the Gypsy camp one morning 
trotted a thin brownish dog with ears that hung down like a 
Cocker Spaniel’s. “Look,” Alamina cried to her brother Joe, 
“he’s brought us an egg.” The dog set the egg unbroken on 
the ground and sat up begging. He was hungry and very 
friendly. Joe and Alamina hoped they could keep him for a 
pet. But that very day he made trouble for the Gypsies by 
raiding the chicken coop of the nearest farmhouse just when 
Old Kenza was making friends with the sheriff’s wife, who 
lived there. “So that’s your trick!” screamed the woman. 
“Coming here with a dog that steals. Take him and go away!” 


Part Two 


Tue Gypsies hurried out of the farmyard to the road. Old 
Kenza’s black eyes flashed angrily. 

“Gee, the dog didn’t know he was doing us any harm!” 
said Joe. 

“Out of my sight!” cried Kenza to Joe. “You’d defend 
that creature when he’s spoiled everything for us!” 

“Tt wasn’t his fault!” thought Alamina. But she looked up 
at Kenza, asking, ““What are we going to do? Move on?” 

But Kenza said, ‘No, we won’t move on! Not this time! 
They’d only think we were guilty!” 
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Suddenly Alamina forgot all about Kenza and trouble and 
sheriffs. Because a short distance down the road she saw 
something brown. 

**Joe!” she cried. “It’s him—waiting!” She dashed down 
the road, Joe following. 

“Don’t let him tag you back to camp!” warned Kenza. 

“We won’t,” promised Alamina, and kept on. 

But before Alamina and Joe had quite reached the dog, the 
dog picked up the egg, which had been resting on the ground. 
He trotted off down the road ahead of them, then into the 
pasture. 

“Here, dog! Here, dog!” called Joe. But it did no good. 

“If we only knew his name,” said Alamina, “it might 
help.” 

Joe whistled. That did not do any good, either. The dog, 
ahead, merely looked back, seeming to laugh at them. 

For a while the dog went in the general direction of the 
Gypsy camp. But suddenly he turned left, into a part of the 
wood where the trees grew close together and the underbrush 
was like a jungle. Alamina tore her long, wide skirts and 
scratched her bare ankles and arms on briars. But she thought 
nothing of that. All she cared about was the dog. 

“T should think he’d drop that egg,” Joe said. 

“T should think so, too,” said Alamina. 

But he did not. And he seemed to know just where he 
wanted to go. Finally he came to a tall rock. He circled 
around it, disappearing. 

Alamina and Joe stopped dead still. From somewhere 
beyond the rock had come a man’s voice, saying, “Well, it’s 
about time you came back!” 


Alamina had a strange feeling inside. She looked at Joe. 
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The dog did belong to somebody, after all! 

But the man, whom they could not see, shouted, “An egg! 
One tiny egg! In two whole hours, you find only one egg! 
What’s the matter with you?” 

““He’s scolding the dog!” whispered Alamina. ‘That good 
little dog!” 

Again came the man’s voice, this time saying, “Well, here’s 
your breakfast! You don’t deserve it, but here it is, anyhow!” 

At first Alamina and Joe stood still, just looking at one 
another. Then their curiosity got the better of them. 
Slowly, slowly, they stepped forward. They rounded the 
huge rock. Slowly—slowly. 

Then they fell to their stomachs and crawled along on the 
ground. They peered through the bushes. Then they lay 
still—as still as the ground itself. For beyond was a small 
place hemmed in by trees and brush—and there, in that shel- 
tered place, was the man! 

Alamina stared. She saw an automobile and a low tent 
and a fire with a frying pan over it. The man was sitting on 
the ground by the fire, his back to her. He poured grease 
into the pan. Smoke began to rise from it. The dog lay near 
the tent gnawing hungrily at a bone. 

“But it’s only a little bone!” thought Alamina. “Without 
any meat on it! Oh, no wonder he’s thin!” 

The man held the egg which the dog had brought him. 
He broke it into the pan. There came a sputtery, sizzling 
sound. In a moment the man took the pan from the fire, 
turned the cooked egg out upon a piece of bread. He began 
to stuff the food into his mouth, offering the dog not so 
much as a smell. 

“Oh, I don’t like him!” thought Alamina. A glance at 
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her brother told her that Joe did not like the man, either. 

“You’re forgetting your tricks!” the man said to the dog. 
He rose from the ground. “I guess you’ve got to have some 
more lessons! You’ve had too much freedom!” 

He turned and went into his tent. For the first time 
Alamina had a good view of him. His face was dark, like a 
Gypsy’s, and he had sharp black eyes and a wide black 
mustache. 

“Tricks!” whispered Alamina. ‘“He’s trained!” 

“Shhh!” whispered Joe. 

The man came out of the tent. In one hand he carried a 
gunny sack. In the other he had a leather collar which he 
fastened around the dog’s neck. To the collar he attached 
a leash. Then he took the bone away from the dog. 

““You’ve had enough of that!” said the man. “Work and 
you eat; don’t work, and you don’t eat!” Then, taking 
hold of the leash, he led the dog out of camp. “Well, come 
on!” he said. “We'll do a little practicing!” They dis- 
appeared beyond a tangle of brush and small trees. 

Joe scrambled to his feet. 

“I know one thing!” he whispered. ‘Tonight, when the 
man’s asleep, I’m coming back here with some food, I am! 
I’m not going to let that good little dog starve!” 

“Let’s follow him!” Alamina said, jumping up. 

Slowly, carefully, they followed the man through the 
wood, keeping far enough behind him so that he would not 
suspect anyone was near. Finally, the man came to a stop. 
He was near the garden that belonged to the farmhouse. 
The children stopped, too. 

“TI can’t see very well from here!” whispered Alamina. 

She took a few slow steps forward behind the bushes. 
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Joe moved forward, too, then fell upon the ground on 
his stomach. Alamina did the same thing. Slowly, slowly, 
they crawled closer to the man until they were very near. 
They could see everything well, yet they were sure that 
they could not be seen. The leaves on the bushes were very 
thick and close together. 

Alamina saw the man take a ripe tomato from the gunny 
sack. He let the dog smell the tomato. 

“Now, go!” he said. He unfastened the leash from the 
dog’s collar. He pointed toward the garden. 

But the little dog sniffed the air; he cocked his ears and 
looked back toward where Alamina and Joe were hiding. 
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“Oh, he knows we’re here!” thought Alamina. She shut 
her eyes and put her head closer to the ground, as if that 
would keep the dog from discovering her. “Oh, if he comes 
this way, we'll never find out what the man was going 
to do!” 

But the man said, “Here, what’s the matter with you? 
You’re forgetting all I’ve trained you to do!” He gave 
him another smell of the tomato, then pushed him toward 
the garden. 

This time the dog went in the right direction. Alamina 
saw him crawl under the fence, enter the garden, go to a 
tomato vine and pull off a tomato. In no time at all he 
was back near his master. He laid the tomato at the man’s 
feet. Then he stood up on his hind legs, begging. At once 
the man took a tiny chunk of meat from the gunny sack 
and gave it to the dog. The dog gobbled it down quickly 
and, with no urging at all, returned to the garden. He 
came back with another tomato. The man put the tomato 
into his sack and gave him another small piece of meat. 

Trip after trip the dog made. Sometimes he brought a 
tomato, sometimes a pod of peas. Once he pulled a carrot 
from the ground, and once he brought a whole string bean 
plant. And after each trip the man gave him a small piece 
of meat. 

““He’s taught him to steal!” Joe nudged Alamina. “And 
I’ll bet the only time he ever feeds him is when he brings 
him something!” 

“Well, I guess this’s enough for now!” the man said, at 
last. He chuckled to himself and patted the dog on the 
head, saying, “Good Jasper!” 


“So his name’s Jasper!” whispered Alamina. 
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Jasper pulled off a tomato. 


The dog sniffed the air. Then, as if he knew that he was 
not going to be offered any more food, he started away. But 
the man caught and held him by the collar. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” he said. “I’m going to keep you 
” He fastened the leash to the collar. 

Suddenly Alamina realized that unless she and Joe moved 
around the bush when the man started home, they would 
be seen. Carefully she started to move to her knees. But 
she touched a rotten stick which gave way with a loud, 


tied up awhile. 


crackling sound. 

The man turned quickly. He looked frightened. He 
stepped forward, gunny sack over his shoulder, the dog’s 
leash in his hand. Before either Alamina or Joe could move 
an inch, he was upon them. 

At first he seemed more frightened than ever. But the 
next moment he looked relieved. 


“Well, if it isn’t Gypsies!” he said. He laughed in a way 
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that Alamina did not like at all. It made her feel frightened. 

Alamina and Joe rose to their feet, their faces very sober. 
It wasn’t any fun being caught spying. 

“From old Kenza’s tribe, I'll bet my hat!” said the man, 
staring at them from head to foot. 

“You know Kenza?” Alamina asked. 

“Tl say I know her!” said the man. An angry look 
came into his black eyes. But the next moment he said, 
“Tell her Tom Cooper sends her his best regards! Tell her 
that and see what she says!” 

Alamina could only stare. What did this man mean, 
anyhow? When had he known Kenza? Why was he so 
unpleasant? 

Jasper kept pulling at his leash, trying to get closer to the 
children. The man jerked him back. 

““He seems to know you!” said the man, scowling. “Say! 
T’ll bet it was you that kept him away so long this morning!” 

““We didn’t have a thing to do with it!” said Alamina. “It 
was him that found us!” 

“And that’s God’s truth!” said Joe. “He came straight 
up to us—that’s the way it happened!” 

The man looked thoughtful. His eyes narrowed. 

“I'd no idea you were in this neighborhood,” he said. 
Then a very dark look came into his face. He squinted up 
his eyes still farther. ‘Oh, I see! Old Kenza’s sent you to 
spy on me—get me into trouble again! So that’s it, is it?” 
Suddenly he reached out toward the children as if to grab 
them. 

But Alamina and Joe jumped back quickly. Turning, 
they crashed through the brush, the man following. 

“You mind your own business, do you hear? And you 
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let my dog alone! And you—you—” shouted the man. 
Through the wood Alamina and Joe ran. They jumped 

over logs, dashed straight through prickly bushes. They 

tripped, now and then, over unseen logs. But their legs 





“He seems to know you!” 


were faster than the man’s and they kept well ahead. Finally, 
they found themselves in their own camp. 

“I—I guess he’s not even chasing us any more,” said 
Alamina, looking back. 

The Gypsy camp was a quiet place. Several of the men 
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were stretched out on the ground asleep. Femi was sewing 
a red calico skirt; Kenza sat over by her tent stringing beads. 
Mezi was on the ground, playing with her baby. 

“Who was chasing you?” demanded Kenza. 

“The man that owns the dog!” said Alamina. “But we’re 
safe now.” 

“Gee!” said Joe, suddenly. ‘We were cowards to run 
away from him like that! With us knowing all we do 
about his tricks—Ha! I guess he ought to be afraid of us, 
instead of us afraid of him!” 

“Joe!” said Alamina. “I guess he was afraid of us at first! 
And don’t you remember he said Kenza must have sent us 
to spy on him, and get him into trouble?” 

Kenza rushed over to Alamina, took her by the shoulders 
and shook her. 

“Who’s spying on who?” she demanded. “And what’s 
anybody got to do with me?” 

“His name’s Tom Cooper!” said Alamina. “And he said 
to give you his best regards, and he said a 

But Kenza suddenly drew back. Her face was full of 
terror. “Tom Cooper!” she repeated. 





The very name seemed to awaken all the men who had 
been asleep on the ground. They jumped up. Femi stopped 
sewing on the calico skirt. Mezi got up so fast she almost 
dropped the baby. 

““He’s around here?” asked Steve. 

Alamina stared at her father. So he knew the man, too, 
did he? Everybody seemed to know him! 

Together, Alamina and Joe told the whole story. As 
they talked, all the others drew farther and farther away 
until Alamina and Joe were standing by themselves. The 
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camp was deathly quiet. Alamina looked from one face to 
another. Everyone was serious. 

“Don’t come near us!” cried Mezi. 

“Stay away from us!” said someone else. 

“Did you touch him?” Kenza demanded. “Did you so 
much as touch his coat sleeve?” 

“No, we didn’t touch him!” cried Alamina. “Why?” 

But everyone was watching old Kenza. Kenza stared into 
space. In a sing-songy voice she began, “It’s as fresh in 
my mind as if it was only yesterday—” ‘Then she told how 
Tom Cooper was a Gypsy, how he had once been in her 
very tribe. 


> 


“And I remember,” she continued, “that shiny silver he 
stole from a house in a town—how he put it into the tent 
of my own brother!” Her eyes had a far-away look about 
them. “And I remember how he let my innocent brother 
be thrown into a stuffy jail!” 

Alamina gasped. She knew what a crime that was among 
Gypsies. 

“And I remember the Romany kris, the Gypsy trial,” 
Kenza continued. ‘The Gypsies coming together from the 
four directions to decide whether or not Tom Cooper was 
guilty—and what to do with him.” 

Everyone nodded. They all seemed to remember that, 
too. Alamina’s eyes were large and her heart pounded. A 
Romany kris was very, very serious. 

“And Tom Cooper was made marima!” said Kenza. 

“Oh!” said Alamina. She knew so well what being marima 
meant. It meant being an outcast, losing all the privileges 
of a Gypsy. No other Gypsy in all the world would travel 


or eat with a marima Gypsy. The fate of an outcast was 
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to travel alone, without friends, without anyone to take 
care of him if he were sick, without anyone to help him if 





Old Kenza’s face was full of terror. 


he were in trouble. Alone—alone—alone—wandering every- 
where alone. And anyone so much as touching a person 
who was marima—or eating with him—would be outcast, 
too. 
“Oh, we didn’t touch him! We didn’t eat with him!” 
Alamina cried. 

Suddenly Kenza hurried into her tent. She came out a 
moment later with the egg which Jasper had brought that 
morning. She carried it, not in her bare hand but wrapped 
in a piece of cloth. She held it as far away from herself as 
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possible. Then she gave it a throw. The egg broke against 
a tree. 

“It was his dog that brought it!” she said. She glared 
angrily at Alamina, then at Joe, saying, “Get out of my 
sight! It was you that encouraged the dog!” 

Alamina drew back. It was awful, having Kenza, the 
oldest in the tribe, angry at her. She caught dark glances 
from her mother, from her father, from everyone. 

“Tl go down to the river and wash myself all over!” 
said Alamina. ‘Wash the very sight of Tom Cooper off 
myself! If that'll help any.” More than anything else in 
the world she feared the anger of Kenza. 

Kenza’s face softened a little. But it frowned the very 
next moment, when Joe cried, “Look!” 

For over by the green van with the yellow wheels was 
the thin, brownish dog with the long ears. He still wore 
his collar, and the leash dragged over the ground as he 
trotted toward Alamina. He laid a bright red tomato at 
Alamina’s feet. Then he stood up on his hind legs, begging. 

“Don’t touch him!” screamed Kenza. “And don’t touch 
the tomato, either!” 

But the little dog’s eyes were bright and shining, and he 
seemed to laugh. 

“Oh, it’s not his fault!” thought Alamina. But she dared 
not say it aloud. “It’s really not his fault!” 

She glanced at Joe. Joe, too, seemed sorry for Jasper. 
And over Alamina spread a dreadful, miserable feeling. 
Was she going to stop being friends with an innocent dog 
just because his master was an outcast? 


(To be concluded next month) 
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TRAILERS 


By Frances A. VAN SANTVORD 


Illustrated by DornotHY LATHROP 


Some people will tell you that trailers are new, 
Because they simply don’t know 

That trailers are older than Noah’s flood 
Which happened some time ago. 


When Noah had finished his curious boat 


And the rain came pouring down, 
A hundred snails climbed up on the hull 
For fear that they all might drown. 
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Each one brought with him a neat little house 
Securely strapped to his back. 

He knew that if danger should threaten him 
A refuge he would not lack. 


And every day they stuck out their heads— 
But the world was black and wet. 

Then they drew them back and said to themselves: 
““We shall not be landing yet.” 


At last the ark rested, quiet and still 
And they knew that all was well. 

So they dragged their houses over the mud 
Before the gang-plank fell. 


And thus there are millions of snails today, 
Dragging their trailers about. 

When danger threatens they vanish within, 
When it’s safe, they venture out. 
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THE PROUD PEACOCK 


By MarcEerRy CLARK 


Illustrated by Martha Lamb 


Every summer Aunt Betsy sent a present to the family. 
Last summer she gave them a pair of ducks. Now there 
are children and grandchildren in the duck family and they 
all go about together in the garden, in a long, thin line, one 
behind the other. The summer before she gave them a pair 
of pouter pigeons. Now there are six fine fat pouters who 
blow out their chests and spread their tails and strut up and 
down the lawn. 

In June the children went to visit Aunt Betsy for a week. 
An hour before it was time for the children to catch the 
bus for home, Aunt Betsy said, “I can’t decide what to 
send home with you this year. How would you like two 
nice brown chickens—or a big white turkey—or two gray 
guinea hens?” 

Aunt Betsy looked around the barnyard once more. “I 
have it!” she said, “if I can possibly find a crate large enough. 
I will give you the peacock and the peahen. Peafowl do not 
like to stay at home, so they may as well go to your house 
and see the world. Fences mean nothing to them, you know. 
They are always strolling off down the lane, till I am almost 
distracted.” 

Aunt Betsy and the children went into the woodshed to 
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look for a crate large enough to hold the peacock’s tail 
without breaking it. There was nothing long enough in 
the woodshed, so they went on out to the barn to look there. 

In the meantime the peacock and the peahen went down 
to the end of the lot and looked at the fence which divided 
Aunt Betsy’s garden from the wide lawns next door. They 
lifted up their legs, flapped their big wings and scooted across 
the fence. They lighted in the middle of the green lawn, 
where the lily pond was. The water in the pond was like a 
looking glass. 

The peahen walked over to the raspberry bushes to find 
out if they would make a good place to hide from Aunt 
Betsy. She thought it wise to look further. After a while 
she found an apple tree which suited her exactly as a safe 
spot to spend the night. 

The peacock spread his crest and shook out his tail feathers. 
They looked like a wonderful fan. He strutted back and 
forth across the lawn and preened himself over the water in 
the lily pond, trying to see his beautiful tail. 

The old gentleman who lived next door to Aunt Betsy 
woke up from his afternoon nap. He had been reading a 
book about a faraway country and he had fallen asleep over 
it. He could not believe his eyes when he saw a large blue- 
and-green-and-gold peacock’s tail move slowly across his 
lawn. He was too old to go visiting often, so he had no idea 
that Aunt Betsy owned any fowls, least of all a peacock. 

After a few minutes the peacock strolled back from the 
lily pond. “He is a very beautiful peacock,” thought the 
old gentleman, “‘and he is also proud and vain. I will sit 
very still and watch him close and open his wonderful tail.” 


The old gentleman had hardly finished thinking this when 
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his front gate banged loudly and two children ran pell mell 
across his lawn. ‘“‘There’s the old scallywag!” they cried. 
“There’s the old runaway!” The peacock gave a screech, 
soared off the ground like a streak of lightning and shot 
into the raspberry bushes. 

Aunt Betsy rushed puffing up the walk to the garden 
bench where the old gentleman was sitting. Then she told 
her neighbor about the runaway peacocks. “They were to 
be a present for the children to take home with them!” 
sighed Aunt Betsy. “And the bus leaves at half past four!” 

“Madam, you won’t see those two peacocks before dark,” 
said the old gentleman. “In fact, I doubt if you could 
catch them then. When peacocks roost, they roost high. 
They will probably spend the night up in an apple tree.” 

“What shall we do,” said Aunt Betsy. “The children’s 
bus is leaving at half past four.” 

“Goody!” said both the children. ‘We would love to 
stay longer.” 

“Leave the peacock problem to me, Madam,” said the 
old gentleman. “I once knew a great deal about peacocks.” 

Early next morning the peacock went down to the creek 
and then decided to rest among the sweet-smelling elder- 
berry bushes. After breakfast the old gentleman and his 
gardener came out on the terrace. The gardener had a long 
mirror under his right arm and a gunny sack under his left, 
and the old gentleman wore a pair of very heavy rubbers. 

“Let us go down to the creek, John,” said the old gentle- 
man to the gardener. Then he and the gardener walked 
slowly down past the berry patch and the apple tree to the 
creek. The old gentleman poked about very quietly with 
his cane among the sweet-smelling elderberry bushes. Then 
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he said to John, the gardener, “Please lean the mirror against 


that tree.” 
The proud peacock saw the mirror. He left the elder- 


berry bushes as fast as he could, to go up to the mirror. He 
stood perfectly still and admired himself. He looked at his 





The peacock stood perfectly still and admired himself. 


beautiful crest and his wonderful tail. He could see them 
both at the same time in the mirror. 

John, the gardener, crept up slowly behind the peacock. 
He dropped the gunny sack over the peacock’s head. ““That’s 
that,” he said. He folded two very long tail feathers into 
the bag and wound a string around the opening. 

The old gentleman and the gardener walked over to Aunt 
Betsy’s. 
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“It is strange,” said John, the gardener, to himself, when 
they opened the gate and went in the yard, “I don’t see or 
hear those children.” 

Aunt Betsy came hurrying up the walk behind them. 

“Madam,” said the old gentleman to Aunt Betsy, “here is 
the peacock for your children. Mrs. Peahen ought to come 
home of her own accord before the afternoon bus leaves.” 

Aunt Betsy was already out of breath from hurrying. 
Now she gasped, “I am very grateful to you for all your 
trouble, but I have just come from putting the children on 
the morning bus. I gave them two puppies. Perhaps the 
puppies will run away too, but they won’t roost in apple 
trees.” 
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GOLDEN HERITAGE 


By ELIzABETH YATES 


Illustrated by Maginel Wright Barney 


Every pay when Dan rode in to school at Red Deer Turn he 
went through growing wheat—thin plumes waving a few 
inches above the dark soil, turning to slim little bannerets that 
held themselves higher and higher. 

It was five miles from the Fenton’s ranch to the town, and 
the town itself was only a wide dirt street with a few shacks, 
a store, and the school. There were some Indians in the school 
and a dozen or so boys and girls from ranches dotted across 
the prairies, many at far greater distance than Dan Fenton’s. 
School managed to teach the children how to read and write 
and do sums, but its chief value, in their opinion, was as a 
meeting place to discuss wheat. 

“My Dad’s wheat is standing eight inches already!” 

“Ours has begun to yellow-up,” said Dan proudly. “When 
the harvesters come along I’m going to work with them in 


the fields.” 

““Stooking?” 

“Sure. Stooking, and driving the broncs, and feeding the 
mower.” 

“Did your Dad lose any wheat last year—frost or rust?” 

“No,” Dan answered, remembering the wide acres har- 
vested so safely. 
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“Your Dad’s lucky,” said a boy whose father had lost a 
third of his crop by letting it stand too long. 

“My Dad knows the weather,” Dan replied. 

By the last day of school, Dan was riding through high 
walls of green that were showing more than a tinge of color; 
for the sun that had been drawing the wheat nearer itself had 
begun to pour some of its own gold into the swaying stalks. 
The next few weeks brought the wheat to its full height and 
color. 

Dan and his father walked out into the fields every night 
after supper. Dan’s father would break off an ear of wheat 
in his fingers and put it between his teeth. Dan had learned, 
having watched him at this for as many of his twelve years as 
he could remember, that, if his father dropped the ear and 
said nothing, more days of sun were needed; but if he slowly 
nodded his head, then it meant the grain was ripe for cutting. 
Sometimes the whole success of the crop, and the sums it 
involved, hung on the decision of when the wheat should 
be cut. 

One August evening Fenton nodded his head. 

Two teams were harnessed before dawn the next morning 
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for the twelve-mile drive to the nearest railroad town for men 
to work in the fields. Dan, taking one team, drove behind 
his father. Meadow larks sprang up from the wheat and the 
sun came over the distant horizon touching gold with gold. 

The town was swarming with harvesters. Burly, jovial 
men, they had lined up on both sides of the dusty street wait- 
ing for farmers to come along and choose them. Some 
farmers picked the biggest men and went off with them in 
their wagons. Fenton looked for something more than size. 
Dan, following his father, noticed a tall lad, certainly not 
many years older than himself, fair-haired, sun-burned. 
Fenton stopped before him. 

“Ever worked in the fields before?” 

The boy shook his head. 

Fenton looked more closely, then nodded to his farm 
wagon. The boy smiled, stepped from the line and went over 
to it. It took Fenton an hour to choose twenty men. Then, 
ten riding with him, ten with Dan, they turned the horses’ 
faces homeward. 

The next day work began in earnest as the harvesters set 
out for stooking. The reaper that cut and bound the wheat 
left a trail of bundles behind it stretching for miles across the 
fields. The workers had to gather the bundles into shocks, 
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several standing together and one on top to shed rain. Work 
began shortly before it was light and ended with darkness, 
Hands might bleed and arms might ache but the stooking 
must go on, and Fenton had a way of choosing men with 
spirit to stand it. 

Willingly, even eagerly, the men worked twelve and four- 
teen hours a day—strange conquerors over heat and toil; 
laboring like slaves, yet, in free will; returning to the bunk- 
house each night for an hour’s joking or singing before they 
dropped into their bunks. 

Sometimes Dan would slip down to the bunkhouse in the 
evenings. Once they asked him to read to them and Dan, 
surprised that none of these great men knew how to read, 
fetched a book from the house and read to them while they 
listened. Dan became great friends with Arnulf, the Danish 
boy, who was just sixteen but tall and broad-shouldered. 

“And don’t you go to school in the winters?” Dan asked. 

*“No—not since I am eight years old,” Arnulf’s smile cov- 
ered the memory of orphaned years and a life of work. 

“Lucky Arnulf!” 

“Not so lucky as Dan,” the tall lad smiled again, but Dan 
could not see that. 

There were times when Dan, going down to the bunk- 
house, found the men too tired even to tell stories, but Arnulf 
was never tired and would sit there alone, singing. 

““He’s got the wonder of it all still in him,” Fenton said one 
day, “the wonder of this northland that supplies so much 
wheat for the world’s bread. And, though he needs the 
money more than any of them, he isn’t thinking of it all the 
time. He’s found he can live up to the big demands of a job, 
and that pleases him. He’s found power in himself.” 
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“His body must ache just as much as the others,” Mrs. 
Fenton added quietly, “‘but he’s never too tired to smile.” 

When Dan heard his mother and father talking like this he 
was proud that Arnulf was his friend. 

Often on Sundays when the whole day stretched before 
them, Dan and Arnulf would ride off together. Those days 
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the northland was theirs—the North that spread from sun- 
burned prairie and harvested fields to jagged peaks lining the 
sky. Reaching a tiny mesa in the hills, they would drop off 
the broncs, letting them graze at will, and lie down on the 


earth. After the week of work it was good just to watch the 
clouds billowing in the sky and talk together. 
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“Where are you going when the harvest’s over?” Dan 
would ask. 

“The lumber camps—work on the roads—any jobs that I 
can do with my hands.” 

“And I go back to school,” Dan said disgustedly. 

Arnulf looked at him for a moment. “Remember the 
night you read to us in the bunkhouse?” Dan nodded. “A 
kid of twelve—and not one of us could open a book and know 
what was in it. That’s worth something.” 

“Suppose it is,” Dan murmured, still thinking of the 
open road. 

By and by they would get out an old fry-pan and coffee 
pot and, making a little fire, would cook their meal. When 
the sun set, they would call the ponies and, turning their 
noses home with the reins loose on their necks, let them swing 
into the long-strided lope that a bronc can keep for miles. 
Swift across the darkening prairie, the little broncs ran— 
hard ground flying beneath them, night wind in the boys’ 
faces. 

By early September Fenton’s rolling acres were cut and 
stooked. The fields that had waved their golden banners of 
grain were dotted with neat shocks. 

Daily, as Dan worked beside the harvesters, their spirit 
went into him and he longed to follow the rough roads they 
followed. Almost scornfully now he gazed upon his father’s 
wide fruitful acres. 

Sometimes his mother looked at him anxiously when he 
came in, hot and dusty, from work in the fields. She won- 
dered if the men with their tall stories and rangy wit could be 
filling him with strange notions, and then she remembered 
Arnulf and felt more at peace. The Dane was steady. Light 
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of heart but sure of purpose he would not lure Dan from his 
heritage. 

The threshing was over, the grain safely stored in the 
granaries, and already the days were changing. Now in the 
bunkhouse evenings, the men could be seen bending over a 
map, looking at a continent and wondering where to go—the 
road gangs of the South, the lumber camps of the North, the 
orange groves of the West, or—just the open road. 

One day Dan came in and watched them, fascinated, as 
grimy fingers drew their trails. Suddenly Arnulf, standing 
near, bent over and seized the map, crumpling it in his hands. 

“Don’t let it get you,” he said, his blue eyes flashing as he 
turned to Dan, “it’s not for you, boy. It’s only the misfits or 
the unlucky ones who give just their hands to life.” 

Dan was furious, though he could say nothing. Sulkily he 
turned and went back to the house. 

One thing remained before the men left, to burn the huge 
stacks of straw dotting the fields, and this they did on their 
last night. Riding the team broncs and carrying torches, a 
score of men, with a boy of twelve as leader, they galloped 
across the fields. Passing a brand near each stack, it would 
splutter and crackle, shooting up like a rocket of fire into the 
night, branding Finis on the sky. Like beacons, the burning 
stacks passed on the message that the year’s harvest was made. 

The next day the harvesters were gone, all except Arnulf 
who had agreed to stay on another month to haul grain into 
the elevators. 

Dan watched them go, an ache in his heart at not going 
with them. “It’s great to make so much money,” he sighed. 

“Oh,” Arnulf exclaimed, “anyone with hands can work 
and earn money—and it won’t last them long at that. I 
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guess their pockets have holes,” he laughed, and then added 
more quietly, “They'll soon spend it, it gets in their way. 
You shouldn’t envy them.” 

School began again soon, and the endless discussions on the 
wheat. 

“Did your Dad get all his in?” 

““Yes—every acre.” 

“How was it?” 

“Running near forty bushels to the acre.” 

“Whew! That was good! Harvesters all gone?” 

“Left this morning, all except one.” 

And so on until the bell rang and they went in to learn that 
South America’s greatest river was the Amazon, and that 
Cromwell at one time dispensed with the Monarchy—neither 
of which had any particular significance to them. Only when 
they came to doing sums, mercifully given in acres and 
bushels, did they take a real interest in their work. 

Arnulf moved from the bunkhouse into the farmhouse and 
Mrs. Fenton spent the evenings teaching him to read. One 
night, after he had put his team away, he came in from the 
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barn. “She'll blow tonight,” he said. 

Fenton looked up. He had not thought winter so near, 
but Arnulf had never given him any reason to doubt his word. 
He rose, ““Come along, we'll string a line to the barn.” 

Dan followed them out into the night, “Why, Dad, the 
stars are all shining. It’s not going to snow.” 

Fenton only said, “Take that line, Dan, and fasten it to 
that post.” Many a farmer had lost his stock by disregarding 
a blizzard warning. 

Before morning it began to blow, a Northwester straight 
from the snowfields. By noon it had reached blizzard height 
—yowling, screaming and whistling, hurling itself against 
doors and piling snow along the windows. Fenton and 
Arnulf went in turn to the barn to feed and water the ani- 
mals. Dan helped his mother keep the fire up. The ther- 
mometer dropped the first night to ten below, the second to 
twenty-six, and the blizzard blew for three days. 

One afternoon while Fenton and Arnulf had gone down to 
the cellar Dan, who had been wanting to try his hand at the 


blizzard, slipped out the door. Grasping the line, he started 
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to make his way to the barn. The snow had drifted shoulder 
high in places and it was still blowing, but there was a slight 
visible path. Dan let go the rope to maneuver a drift better 
and, stumbling, fell. He cried for help, but the cold air cut 
the sound short in his throat. Gasping for breath, his mouth 
filled with snow. Cold and weak, sick with fear, he sank 
deeper and deeper until he became part of a white world, 
dazzling and, suddenly, warm. 

“Dan—supper time,” Mrs. Fenton called through the 
house, but no Dan appeared. Then she saw that his coat and 
scarf were gone. 

“Dan’s gone out!” she cried to Fenton. 

For a moment he would not believe her, but Arnulf, re- 
membering Dan’s eagerness to make the journey along the 
rope, did. Quickly putting on his things, he fought his way 
along the rope to the barn, reaching with one hand, fumbling, 
feeling, while grasping the line tightly with the other. Then 
he returned to the house. 

Mrs. Fenton was white. Fenton looked sterner than at any 
time during the harvest. But it was Arnulf now who gave 
the orders, “String another line—six feet wide of the first— 





must have fallen in that space—buried in snow P 

Arnulf was moving quickly, uncoiling the rope. Fenton 
obeyed him, and the two, working frantically against drifts 
and darkness, strung the new line from house to barn. Then, 
never losing hold of the ropes, they covered the ground inch 
by inch between them. Fenton had not known hopelessness 
before in his dealings with grain or animals. But this looking 
for the body of his boy lost in the snow, in the face of a sting- 
ing blizzard, clinging to a rope line, fumbling with his feet— 
he staggered. Then Arnulf let out a cry, cut short by the 
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cold air. Still one hand on the line, he dragged Dan back to 
the house. 

Arnulf knew what to do and for the next hour he knelt 
over Dan, rubbing him with snow. Dan’s eyes opened. He 
had been so warm and now Arnulf was making him cold. 
Suddenly Dan hated Arnulf for what he was doing. He 
raised his hand, but he was too weak to do anything. 

By the next day the storm had gone, sweeping across the 
prairie, a swirl of driving white. The sun came out, glittering 
on the snow. Arnulf saw Dan, silenced by his experience, in 
a chair by the stove. Then he went out to shovel a path to 
the barn. 

At dinner that day Fenton suddenly turned to Arnulf. 
“Would you like to stay on, lad?” 

Arnulf looked from Fenton to Dan, to Dan’s mother, then 
his eyes went around the room, the first home he had known 
in years. “Yes—yes, Mr. Fenton.” Unconsciously he 
reached toward the loaf of bread on the table, “I like working 
at something that gives people what they need.” 

“If you’re going to be a wheat farmer you'll want more 
than muscle.” 

Arnulf was silent, then he smiled broadly, ““You mean go 
to school at Red Deer Turn with Dan? I'd rather do that 
than anything else in the world.” 

Dan looked up. Suddenly school had become a different 
thing since Arnulf would be there. 


Note: GOLDEN HERITAGE is the last of series of regional stories featur- 
ing modern American boys and girls, north, east, south and west. Sixteen 
of these stories will be published next spring in book form by The John 
C. Winston Co., under the title, CHILDREN OF AMERICA. 
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Drawing by HENRY Pitz from GivE A MAN A Horse 


WHERE GO THE BOATS? 


IF you live by the shore, you must often watch the boats 
drop over the horizon and wish you were on them, sailing for 
foreign ports. Fortunately, you can turn to books and find 
those same far horizons. It is not strange, after all, the popu- 
larity of books like Hemi, Hans Brinker, and THE Goop 
MasTER, which actually seem to take you traveling thousands 
of miles from home. For who doesn’t enjoy the excitement 
of new people and new places? 

Here are a few passports, then, to adventure in other parts 
of the world. Which will you choose: the bamboo forests of 
China, the Australian “bush,” the sandy desert of Arabia, the 
mountains of Ireland, the Indians of Patagonia, or before the 
mast On a square-rigger? 

THe Wuite CaMeEt by Eden Phillpotts (Dutton. $2) 
takes you to Arabia the Sandy, “‘a vast and burning desert, 
where strange things happen and strange folk dwell.” 

THE TREASURE OF THE Mountain by M. Bodkin (Stack- 
pole. $1.50) is essentially a mystery story, and a good one, 
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too. An eagle’s nest and the Irish mountains which play an 
important part in the story, also form the background of 
another Irish tale, in lighter vein, THE CoTTacE aT BANTRY 
Bay by Hilda van Stockum (Viking. $2). 

If you want to explore China, then follow the trail which 
Mrs. Harkness made into Tibet in search of a giant panda, 
told in THE BaBy GIANT Panpa (Carrick and Evans. $2). 

GREENTREE Downs by M. I. Ross (Houghton. $2) takes 
you with the four adventurous Turner orphans to Australia 
in a series of surprising and amusing episodes. 

If you hanker for adventure at sea, try STORMALONG by 
Alan Villiers (Scribners. $1.75), the story of two boys who 
sailed around the world, or WE Diwn’t MEAN To Go To SEA 
by Arthur Ransome (Macmillan. $2). 

And finally, try Patagonia. Charles J. Finger will be your 
guide there in GirvE a Man a Horse (Winston. $2) which 
tells of wild Indians and wild horses, of good men and bad. 


In Story Parabe this month is a poem called “Trailers,” 
illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop, who was recently awarded 
the Caldecott Medal for her beautiful book, ANIMALS OF THE 
BreLe. There is a connection between the book and the poem. 
It happened this way. One day when Dorothy Lathrop was 
putting the finishing touches on her drawing of the animals 
coming out of the Ark, her friend, Miss Van Santvord, 
dropped in at her studio. Miss Van Santvord admired the 
elephants, the birds of the air, the crawling beasts of the field; 
then said: “But, Dorothy, aren’t you going to put in any 
snails?” So Miss Lathrop added snails to the picture, which 
you will find on page 9 of ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE, and Miss 
Van Santvord went home and wrote “Trailers” for us. 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 


By Rosin PALMER 




















NANCcy sat on the porch railing and swung one leg slowly back and 
forth. ‘What is the difference between a king, a bride and an engineer?” 
she asked her brothers, who were playing checkers on the step below her. 

“Can't you see that we're busy?” grunted Peter. 

But Tom was interested. It wasn’t his turn to play, and besides, he was 
winning. “A king, a bride and an engineer,’ he repeated. “I'll give 
you one to struggle with, too. Why should policemen be sure-footed ?” 

“It's your move,” said Peter. 

“So it is,” agreed Tom, and promptly jumped three of his brother's 
men. ‘What is the answer to your riddle?” he asked Nancy. 

“A king has courtiers in his train, a bride has satin in her train, and an 
engineer has cars in his,” Nancy replied. ‘I know yours, too. A police- 
man needs to be sure-footed because he has to walk on beats.” 

“That’s right,” Tom said. ‘This is my game, Pete.” 

Peter leaned back and stretched himself. “I know a riddle,” he began. 
“What's the difference between a whale and a torpedo?” 

‘“Let me see,’” muttered Nancy. 

“Do you give up?” cried Peter. And without waiting for them to 
answer, he went on: “One likes to go up and blow, and the other likes to 
go and blow up.” 

Nancy sniffed. “Did you make it up yourself?” 

“Yes, I did,” Peter replied proudly. 

“I thought so,” said Nancy, “but it’s not bad. Shall we do something 
else now? Father showed me a puzzle last night. You make it on 
paper squared off like a checker board. Do you want to try?” 

“How do you go about it?” asked Tom. 

“Well, first you get a quotation or a list of words with just as many 
letters as there are squares, and then ——” 


“Hold on,” interrupted Tom. “How many squares are there?” He 
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began to count them and after a few minutes he said: “Sixty-four.” 


“Yes, so you take a quotation like—‘Caroline the crocodile had a very 
toothy smile 





“That doesn’t have sixty-four letters in it,” objected Peter. 

“No, but I can use it to show you, can’t I? I don’t have to fill in every 
square just to show you, do I?” Nancy cried impatiently. “Begin by 
putting a C in the top left-hand square. Now you put the A in an ad- 
joining square, either beside the C, directly under it or diagonally below it. 
Then you put the R in any square adjoining the A and so on, until the 
whole word is spelled out. The first letter of the second word follows the 
last letter of the first one.” 

“Let's try it,” cried Peter. And they all set to work. 

Peter’s puzzle was done first. “It is a quotation with the name of the 
author,” he explained. ‘The first words are A birdie. That almost gives 
it away.” He handed this puzzle to Tom and Nancy. 
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CARVING YOUR OWN TOYS 


By Frances LEDER 




















You’D LIKE to carve, wouldn’t you? I hear you say, “carve what?” 
Well, in June we told you how to make boats, but this time we're going 
to speak of toys, made not only from soft wood but also from soap. 

The wood toys are carved from special kinds of wood; wood that is es- 
pecially soft, so that you can carve or whittle away to your heart’s content. 
The names of the soft woods are Balsa, Bass and Sugar Pine. You'll find 
that Balsa is the softest of the three; the Bass is next in softness; and the 
Sugar Pine is the hardest of them all. All you need for this work is a 
small kitchen knife, or, if you’re good at this sort of fun, perhaps mother 
or dad will buy a set of real carving tools. All you need to complete your 
outfit is some very fine sandpaper. 

The soap figures, such as animals, birds, flowers, children, grown-ups, 
boats, airplanes, and many other things that you'll want to do once you 
get going, are carved from ordinary soap. However, a white soap is usually 
softer than a yellow and is therefore best, for soft soap does not tend to 
chip easily. The tools for this work are the same as those for woodcarving; 
that is, a kitchen knife, or carving tools, and fine sandpaper. 

There are very few directions necessary for this kind of carving. The 
first step is to decide what you would like to make. The second step is to 
purchase the wood or soap that you’re going to use; then draw your design, 
animal, bird, fish, boat, airplane, or other figure, on a piece of paper that 
is the exact size of your wood or soap. Next, blacken the back of your 
drawing with a soft pencil, or use carbon paper (used for typewriting) and 
trace your drawing on to the wood or soap. 

If you've chosen wood for your material, tracing will not be difficult, 
for it will be even and fairly smooth. If you've chosen soap, you'll have 
to even the surface of the cake with your kitchen knife before tracing. I’m 
sure that if you look at a piece of soap you'll see what I mean. The soap 


usually has a raised edge and a raised name which makes it too bumpy for 
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satisfactory tracing. After you even the surfaces of the soap, by cutting 
away the raised parts, trace your drawing on to them. I have said them, if 
you notice, for, if you wish to make a good carving you want to see all sides 
of it, don’t you? Therefore, it is necessary to trace your drawing on both 
the front and back of your wood or soap. 

Now to begin the actual carving. Cut away the pieces of soap or wood 
that are more than 14 to 14 inch away from the drawing; that is, leave 
Y/, to /4 inch border around your pencil line. Cut away the soap or wood 
outside that border. The correct way in which to cut the soap or wood is 
to cut away the material in chunks. You do it in the following manner: 
cut down and then across, down and across—always in this fashion. If you 
really do this you'll never chip a piece of soap or wood. 

After the big chunks of wood or soap have been cut away, begin rounding 
off the drawing by getting nearer and nearer to the pencil line. As you 
carve, be careful to make your figure round; don’t make a flat looking 
object, unless you have something flat in mind. If you look at any wood, 
stone, or soap sculptures, you'll notice that they’re round, even as you and 
I. Perhaps if you follow the drawings on this page you will understand 
what I mean more clearly or easily. 

Finally, when you've completed the carving and rounding as best you can, 
take fine sandpaper and smooth the surface of the object you've made. 
You'll find that the soap will need less sandpaper work than the wood. 
The wood is soft enough for you to do some of the actual carving with the 
sandpaper. 

And now, carvers, here’s to your future. I shan’t keep you back another 
moment. And, by the way, if you want to know where to buy your sup- 
plies, write to me, and I shall be glad to tell you where to get them. 


(8 
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In May, Peter Penguin asked Story PARADE readers to write him 
letters about what they liked to do in the spring. Below you will find the 
letters he liked best. The writers each chose a book for a prize. Sally 


Leidt will receive A LitTLE PRINCEss by Frances Hodgson Burnett; and 
Jane Perkins, who wrote about spring in Nevada, wants GREENTREE 
Downs which, by the way, is an extra good book. 

Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read Srory PARADE. 
We invite you to send verse, stories, descriptions, diaries, plays, puzzles, 
and drawings in black ink. Only boys’ and girls’ own work should be 
sent, and all contributions should be accompanied by the full name, age, 
and address of the sender. 

—RuBy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


DEAR PETER PENGUIN: 

Springtime is hiking time for me. There are numerous hills located 
conveniently near, so I frequently go for a long tramp with two or three 
of my friends. 

As we scramble up steep slopes and stumble over ragged rocks, we 
discover many tiny caves, hollowed out by what little rain that should 
happen to come to this desert land. 

If a little more rain or snow than usual comes, we have long nature 
hikes, bringing back many flowers, though some are so small they have 
no names. Often we bring back such prizes as Indian paintbrush and 
desert mallow. 

So you can see that though this is a barren land, it is one of nature's 
great wonderlands, and springtime changes it into a veritable treasure chest. 

—JANE PERKINS, age 12 


DEAR PETER PENGUIN: 

Here are the things I like to do in spring. I like to jump rope, play 
tennis, ride my bicycle, play marbles, play baseball, bounce a ball, swing, 
see-saw, slide down the slide. 
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When I jump rope, sometimes I say, 


Down the Mississippi where 
The boats go push, 


or, 


Keep the kettle boiling, 


Be on time, 
or, 


All in together, girls, 
How do you like the weather, girls? 
January, February, March! 


All in together, girls, 
How do you like the weather, girls? 
One, Two, Three! 


All in together, girls, 
How do you like the weather, girls? 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine. 
And other times I say, 


Dolly Dimple walks like this 
Dolly Dimple talks like this 
Dolly Dimple throws a kiss 

Dolly Dimple makes a miss. 


—SALLY LEIDT, age 9 


COAL MINES IN OUR TOWN 


Hennepin and La Salle found coal in Illinois. The Indians explained 
its use. A Lenni-Lenape Indian of Pennsylvania knew the secret of work- 
ing metals. He used black rocks in his forge. Obadiah Gore built a 
forge near where the city of Wilkes-Barre now stands in 1770. Anthracite 
was first burned in an open grate in the Wilkes-Barre tavern in 1808. 
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The picture shows a tunnel which leads out from the shaft of a coal 
mine. Smaller passages branch off every few feet leading to rooms from 
which coal is mined. At the bottom of the shaft huge pumps drain out 
the water which seeps from the walls and ceilings. Cages travel up and 
down inside the shaft, carrying men to and from work. 

The sun never shines inside a mine. Each miner has a light in his cap, 
It is like a flashlight. The miners work in pairs. With sharp electric 
drills they bore holes deep into the coal. Next, explosives are placed in 
the holes. A miner’s helper loads the car. His pay depends on the 
number of cars loaded. 

To the mines come workers from many countries. Folk festivals are 
held each year where people come dressed in their native costumes. 

—6TH GRADE, GRANT STREET SCHOOL, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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LITTLE BROWN MOUSE 


When I was cleaning my doll house, 

What did I see but a little brown mouse. 
Said I, I said, Oh little brown mouse 

Come and visit me. 


Said I, I said, Oh little brown mouse 
What is your name, I beg of thee. 
He said, said he, it’s Tiddly Touse, 


But now I'll have to leave your house. 


Well come again and visit me, 

And maybe then I'll have some tea. 
Goodby said he. Goodby said I. 
Goodby, goodby, goodby. 


—JupITH LA FOLLETTE, age 9 


THE DESERT 


The desert palm waves a stately 
Goodnight 

To the sand dunes 

Fast fading 

In the cool dusk. 

The cactus give their spines a 
Final rustle. 

And the Joshua trees whisper their 
Last Amen. 

The moon rising slowly 

Picks its 

Careful path between the stars. 


—Bop PRENTISS, age 11 
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MOLD PLASTER FIGURES OF DOPEY 
FOR YOURSELF AND FRIENDS 


ONE SET BOXED 


1 Heavy Rubber Mold of Dopey 
Large supply of Lincolnite Molding Powder 
Substantial wooden stand 


FREE 
with two new subscriptions to STORY 
PARADE 


Send two subscriptions at $2.00 each 
and you will receive this set from which 
you can make four-inch high rounded fig- 
ures of Dopey. Directions included. For each 
additional subscription, you can get a mold 
for another dwarf. 


STORY PARADE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Offering Unbiased Criticisms of Current Films 


MOTION PICTURE REVIEWS 


—A unique handbook for those who wish —Evaluation of suitability for children 
to choose their film fare with dis- listed according to age classifications. 
cretion. 

—Of great value to parents as reviews | —Reviews are compiled from comments 
state suitability for children’s entertain- of university trained women who vol- 
ment. unteer services. 


Motion Picture Reviews published monthly by 
THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB - LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


American Association of University Women 
943 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10c PER COPY $1.00 THE YEAR 














FIRELIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS 


by Margaret K. Soifer is a handy, spiral-bound book containing 13 
varied, colorful campfire programs which can be planned at short 
notice and where no memorizing of parts is required. All the mate- 
rial is drawn from the life of outdoor peoples. 

80 cents 


THE FURROW PRESS : 156 Fifth Avenue New York City 





























Bobbie and Donnie loved their 
little mongrel Patrick! Color pic- 
tures and brief text tell how he 
became “a prize dog.” 


(Ages 4-6) $1.00 
by Esther Brann 


PATRICK WAS HIS NAME 

















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — NEW YORK 


























FOR THE STORYTELLER 
by Mary J. Breen 


Readers of Story Parade will be interested in the announcement of the 
publication of a concise, inexpensive manual for the storyteller of little 
experience. There are suggestions on the time to tell stories; how to select 
them; types of stories to tell children of different ages; how to prepare 
for storytelling; and how to tell stories. A number of perplexing problems 
are discussed. 


A very valuable section of the book is the classified list of stories and 
books for the storyteller prepared with the assistance of Mary Gould Davis, 
Supervisor of Storytelling for the New York Public Library. 


Price $.35 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Announcing the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of 
The NATIONAL STORY LEAGUE 


Organized in 1903 at the University of Tennessee, there are 
now more than 100 story clubs, scattered all over the United 
States, whose members are telling stories to thousands of 
children and grown-ups every year. 

We publish Story Art, a Magazine for Story Tellers, six 
times a year, and issue a complete Year Book telling of the 
activities of the National organization. 

For information address, ADLYN M. KEFFER, President, 


MarysvI.ie, R.D.1., PENNsYLVANIA 
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